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upon a translation of the De architectura, and it is to be sincerely hoped that this 

work is practically finished and ready for publication. In spite of numerous 

attacks by various scholars on the authenticity of this work, he holds that it is a 

genuine production of the time of Augustus. The arguments of the Danish 

scholar, Ussing, who insists that it is the work of a "closet student" of the third 

century of our era, he takes up in detail and rejects. 

The volume closes with three specimens of occasional verse. The first, in 

Latin, was originally written for the program of the Phormio, presented at Harvard 

in 1894. The second, in Latin, is in memory of Professor Francis James Child. 

The last, in Greek, is to Professor Goodwin and was originally prefixed to Vol. 

XII of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 

G. C. Scoggin 
University of Missouri 



Marcus Tullius Cicero Philippic Orations I, II, III, V, VII. Edited 
by John R. King, 2d ed., revised by A. C. Clark, Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford. Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1908. 
Pp. 132 of text and introductions : pp. 124 of commentary. $0.85. 

The volume contains the more important of the Philippics, with brief but 
excellent introductions and very full synopses. "The notes and introductions 
are taken almost entirely from the same editor's larger edition of the whole series 
of orations against Antony." The commentary is mostiy historical, and discusses 
succinctly but satisfactorily almost every important question in Roman politics 
and constitutional law which arose in the interesting but difficult and confusing 
period between the murder of Caesar and the February following. 

It is a pity that these fine speeches are not read more in American schools. 
They show us Cicero at his best and bravest, and present more sides of his char- 
acter and genius than do the Catilinarian orations. They should be interesting 
to the American, who as such ought to be a student of politics. In the period 
covered by the Philippics and indeed during the two generations before that, 
there is hardly a Roman party, faction, character or episode but has its counter- 
part in American political history. Parties succeeded or failed then in about 
the same way and for about the same reasons as they do now; and many a tragedy 
of party failure and defeat in our own land might have been escaped, if only our 
later leaders had studied the warnings of history ("history is philosophy teaching 
by example") as anxiously as did the mighty founders of our republic. 

There is not much comment on syntax except the rather frequent discussions 
of moods and tenses. Here the American student will often be struck by the 
clinging to antiquated notions and classifications, and by the failure to draw sharp 
distinctions between related but not identical mood-ideas, and between quite 
diverse tense-ideas — a failure strangely common in many English commentaries 
which on all other points show the nicest and broadest scholarship. An instance 
of this haziness as to mood-meaning and carelessness as to tense-expression may 
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be seen in the note on peteres (ii. 86). The editor prefers to take this as potential, 
translating "you might ask." He does grudgingly admit that "the imperfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive may sometimes express what ought to have been," with a 
reference to Madvig. Yet surely if peteres were potential, it would mean "you 
might have asked"; and to support his belief that it is potential he should have 
cited some other passage where a subjunctive in the second person not indefinite 
is so used. Had he taken peteres in its true meaning, he need not have referred to 
any grammar; another case of the subjunctive indubitably expressing what had 
better be done is close at hand, meditere censeo in §95. 

The great question as to any edition of the Philippics is whether the editor 
understands and correctly presents the spirit and trend of Roman politics from 
Sulla's time to the murder of Julius Caesar and during the year following that 
event. To this question in the present case an answer in the affirmative can truth- 
fully and cordially be given. If any point alluded to in the Philippics has been 
left obscure, it is because the remaining records of the period are not full enough 
or clear enough to justify a definite decision, or else because certain questions of 
constitutional law had not yet been thoroughly settled. 

On one point I confess to some disappointment. Cicero and Caesar were the 
greatest men of their time. Neither of them receives full justice from the editor. 
Caesar is referred to as "the tyrant" — perhaps a quiet protest of British conserva- 
tism against the extravagant laudations of Mommsen and others, perhaps an 
unconscious echo of Cicero's sentiments. Who can doubt in our day that Caesar 
represented the hopes of the future and the inevitable logic of events ? Even of 
Cicero, who certainly was at his best during the period of the Philippics, the editor 
does not speak with that generous admiration and appreciation which his conspicu- 
ous merits deserve and demand. The Roman Senate had once been "an Assembly 
of Kings" — it was now a gang of world-plunderers, compared with which the 
U. S. Senate might almost be called an assembly of patriots and our Illinois 
Senate might almost be called an assembly of statesmen. Besides the quixotic 
Cato, the priggish and conceited Brutus, a few hopelessly stupid Bourbons, and 
a few gentlemanly and utterly unreasonable Sir Leicester Dedlocks, there was no 
respectable element in the senatorial party when it unwillingly accepted Cicero as 
its temporary leader. He must have despised these impracticable colleagues as 
much as he loathed the Mark Antonies and Ben Butlers that looted Rome 
after Caesar's death and posed as heirs of Caesar's policy. If, knowing the corrup- 
tion and folly and selfishness of the Senate, he yet threw in his lot with that body, 
it was because to him as a lawyer and constitutionalist it represented the old 
Republic and liberty. He seems to have been the one able man in that party who 
showed both common-sense and disinterested patriotism. A little more editorial 
enthusiasm in describing his strength and unselfish devotion at this period would 
have emphasized the difference between the orator and the miserable crowd around 
him. If he made a wrong choice between the two parties, he did it conscientiously, 
and nobly stood by the cause he thought to be right. We Americans ought to have 
great sympathy with a good man who had so difficult a choice to make between 
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parties. In our country, decent men who try to keep their faith in the multiplica- 
tion table and the Ten Commandments may two years hence be obliged to choose 
between some new tariff trickery of one great party and some new financial lunacy 
of the other. 

Charles Chandler 



Thesaurus linguae Latinae epigraphicae. A Dictionary of the Latin 
Inscriptions. By George N. Olcott. Rome: Loescher & 
Co., 1908-9. Vol. I: Fascicles 11-15 {Alim^Apis). $0.50 per 
fascicle. 

The earlier fascicles of this publication have been reviewed in previous num- 
bers of the Classical Journal (cf. I, 208; III, 292), and in those notices attention 
was called to the scope and importance of the work. This instalment is especially 
rich in words which have a bearing on political and military history. To this 
class belong, for instance, Aniensis, annona, annus, and Antoninianus. From the 
inscriptions grouped under aniensis it is clear that this tribe included communities 
as far removed from one another as Alexandria Troas in Asia and Caesaraugusta 
in Spain. Under annona we find the titles of the officials whose business it was to 
supply Italy with corn, while the article on Antoninianus brings together many 
interesting facts in the history of certain legions, cohorts, and aloe. The place of 
honor belongs to annus, which covers 16 pages, and of peculiar interest in this 
article is the paragraph on the use of this word "in dates and eras." From the 
articles on anima and animus one could almost tell what the Roman conception 
of the state after death was. 

To pass to a different topic, this Thesaurus is throwing a great deal of light 
on the correct pronunciation of certain words. These fascicles, for instance, bring 
us the ^-combinations, and it is interesting to find without exception ailigo and 
alloquium, but adlevo and adloquor. 

The struggle which the common people had with the aspirate is pathetically 
set forth by ampitheatrum, ampiteatrum, amphiteatrum, and anfitheatrum. Still 
more significant of another vulgar tendency is the form ampitzatru, found on a 
cursing tablet The reviewer has tested Professor Olcott's work by comparing 
corresponding rubrics in the Thesaurus and in Harrod's study, based on CIL, VI, 
of Latin Terms of Endearment and of Family Relationship, and the comparison 
establishes the fact that Professor Olcott's collections are very complete and 
accurate. 

Frank Frosx Abbott 
Princeton University 



